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Notes. 


THE REV. JOHN KEMPTHORNE, B.D. 


THE family of Kempthorne derives its name 
from an ancient estate in the parish of 
Clawton, co. Devon, which about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century passed to 
a younger branch of the Leys of Beer Ferrers, 
who settled at Kempthorne, and whose 
descendants in course of time wrote them- 
selves Ley, Ley alias Kempthorne, or Kemp- 
thorne only (Sir John Maclean, ‘ History of 
‘Trigg Minor,’ 1873). 

John Kempthorne, hymn-writer, the sub- 
ject of these notes, was born at Helston, 
24 June, 1775, being the eldest son of 
Admiral James Kempthorne of Helston, and 
Eleanor, daughter of the Rev. Sampson Sandys 
of Lanarth, St. Keverne. He was educated 
at Helston and Truro Grammar Schools. 
At Truro he met Henry Martyn (1781-1812), 
and the friendship then formed remained 
during college life and in after years. A 





notice of Martyn in The Eagle (December, 
1912, p. 95) states that he 

“was attracted to Cambridge by Kempthorne, 
who had been his protector at school and had 
just [1796] distinguished himself at St. John’s 
College, coming out Senior Wrangler.” 

In the ‘Life’ of Henry Martyn by J. 
Sargent (1819) there are several references 
to the religious influence which Kempthorne 
had on him during his early years ; in these 
his friend is referred to as “ K.”’ Kemp- 
thorne was elected a Fellow of St. John’s 
in March, 1796. He was ordained deacon 
25 April, 1802, and married, on 8 June 
following, Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Whish, Rector of Northwold, Nor- 
folk. Shortly after he held a curacy at 
Langford, Essex, where his first two children 
were born in 1803 and 1804. 

In 1806 or 1807 he became curate of 
Claybrooke, Leicestershire, and in the latter 
year took the degree of B.D. Henry Ryder, 
successively Bishop of Gloucester (1815-24) 
and of Lichfield and Coventry (1824-36), 
was Vicar of Claybrooke from 1806 to 
c. 1808, and to him Kempthorne must have 
owed much of his preferment in later years. 
The inscription on the memorial tablet in 
Gloucester Cathedral bears testimony to the 
friendship between them. His removal to 
Gloucestershire was due to the Bishop’s 
influence, for in ‘ The Pastor’s Parting 
Appeal,’ a farewell sermon preached at Clay- 
brooke on Sunday, 16 June, 1816, Kemp- 
thorne speaks of having ministered in the 
parish for the space of nearly nine years, and 
says that his removal (to Northleach) 
‘resulted from the proposal and request of one, 
whose long-continued goodness to me would 
have given him a right to command what he 
requested....who, though he has resigned his 
charge over you, has not ceased to care and to 
pray for you....Nor have I undertaken the new - 
and arduous trust in his service, to which he has 
invited....me, without solemn hesitation.” 

He was instituted to the vicarage of 
Northleach 27 July, 1816, and to Preston 
4 Oct., 1817; The latter was resigned in 
1820. Kempthorne, in the letter printed 
below, writes of ‘Preston Vicarage”; and 
though I have not been able to trace 
certainly that this would be Preston, near 
Ledbury (in the deanery of the Forest), I am 
strongly of opinion that it is. In the same 
letter he says he could not officiate at Pres- 
ton personally ; and through the kindness of 
the present incumbent of Preston, Ledbury, 
the Rev. Clernent W. Dixon, I learn that all 
the entries in the registers there during the 
years 1817-20 are signed by those who style 
themselves, “ curate.”’ Also, in the ‘ Clerical 
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Guide’ for 1836 I find that the then incum- 
bents of Preston, near Cirencester, and 
Prescon-on-Stour had held their livings since 
1817 and 1808 respectively, while the institu- 
tion at Preston, Ledbury, is dated 1820, the 
year of Kempthorne’s resignation. This 
last, though now a rectory, in 1836 was a 
vicarage, and until that year the deaneries 
of N. and §. Forest were in the archdeaconry 
of Hereford. In 1816 Kempthorne was also 
appointed Chaplain to the Infirmary at 
Gloucester. 

Northleach Vicarage was badly dilapi- 
dated, and, though repaired and enlarged at 
a cost to himself of 343/., was too small for 
his large family (most of whom were born 
at Claybrooke, and some buried there), and 
to meet the requirements of the pupils 
whom he took in order to add to his income ; 
he therefore asked for and received permis- 
sion, “‘ approved in the licences of two suc- 
cessive bishops,’ to reside near to or in 
Gloucester. In 1818 he was living at 
Maisemore, a village on the Severn about 
two miles from Gloucester, and two years 
later had taken up residence in the city, 
where he apparently lived until his death. 
In 1820 he became curate of St. Nicholas’s 
and examining chaplain to the Bishop of 
Gloucester. From 1822 to 1826 he was 
curate of St. Aldate’s, Gloucester, which he 
resigned in 1826 on receiving the living of 
St. Michael’s, to which he was instituted on 
12 December of that year. Kempthorne 
received the prebend of Ufton Decani in the 
diocese of Lichfield in 1825, and at this 
time continued his duties as chaplain to 
Ryder,now Bishop of Lichfield. Together with 
Northleach and the chaplaincy of Gloucester 
Infirmary he thus held St. Michael’s, Glouces- 
ter, and his prebend at Lichfield. This gave 
rise to an attack upon him, his name 
being included in a ‘List of Pluralisis’ 
printed in The Times of 19 June, 1832. 
Against his name were included Preston 
vicarage and the curacy of St. Mary (de 
Grace), Gloucester—the first of which he 
had resigned, and the second never held. 
This was answered by an interesting letter 
to The Times of 14 Aug., 1832, defending 
his position, and clearing himself from any 
suspicion of making undue profit from the 
Church. The biographical particulars given 
in this letter make it worth reprinting in a 
more accessible form :— 


To the Editor of ‘ The Times.’ 


S1r,—In your paper of the 19th of June, in your 
list of pluralists (from ‘‘ Clericus’’), you have 
mentioned my name in the following manner :— 
«Kempthorne, Prebendary of Lichfield, Glocester, | 





St. Michael Rectory, and St. Mary de Grace 
curacy, Northleach vicarage, Preston vicarage, 
Wedmore vicarage.” 

This has been copied elsewhere, and accom- 
panied with no small measure of gratuitous 
abuse. 

I was ordained in 1802, continued a hard- 
working curate till 1816; in that year became 
vicar of Northleach; found the vicarage-house 
scarcely fit for a labouring man to live in; re- 
paired, and sufficiently, but not more than 
sufficiently, enlarged it, sinking 3431. out of my own 
pocket; and since 1830, when the debt on the 
building was entirely liquidated, by large annual 
deductions from my income, have received from 
this benefice, after paying my curate 1201. per 
annum (besides other usual deductions), about 
1301. per annum. 

In 1816 I was also appointed chaplain, at a 
salary of 40/1. per annum (this you omit, erring by 
defect as well as by excess), to the General In- 
firmary at Glocester ; in which office, as well as 
in a curacy in that city, I may say, without 
arrogance, that I was still a hard-working clergy- 
man, I also took pupils to support a family of 
9 and ere long 10 children; and the vicarage 
house at Northleach, when finished in 1819, being 
too small for this purpose, I continued on that 
account, and in consequence of the inadequacy 
of my income, without pupils, for my large family, 
and for other reasons, approved in the licences of 
two successive bishops, to reside near to or in 
Glocester. 

The Vicarage of Preston, Glocestershire,, very 
small in population and value, my average net 
receipts for the three years, for which time only 
I held it, having been 4S/. per annum, with no 
residence for the incumbent. Finding I could 
not accomplish my plan of officiating there per- 
sonally, I resigned spontaneously twelve years 


ago. 

The Prebend of Uffton, ex parte Decani, in the 
Cathedral of Lichfield, produces me on an average 
6l. per annum, just enough to cover the ex- 
pense of my journey to Lichfield, where it is my 
office to preach one sermon annually in the 
Cathedral. I have no probable prospect of any 
other emolument from this source. 

To the rectory of St. Michael’s Glocester, 
distant 19 miles from Northleach, I was presented 
in 1826, and have been constantly resident on 
it. After I have paid my curate here, who is 
also my assistant at the Infirmary, 801. per annum, 
it has produced me about 1407. per annum, subject, 
however, to other usual deductions ; and both my 
curate and myself are bona fide labourers in this 
sphere. 

Of St. Mary de Grace I am not curate; have 
nothing to do with it either by presentation, or 
collation, or any other form of appointment. It 
is a very small contiguous parish, merely attached 
to St. Michael’s so far as to provide for its in- 
habitants the rites of burial, baptism, &c.; and 
only produces me annually three guineas for 
pew-rents, besides some very few surplice fees ; 
which items are included in the 1401. from St. 
Michael's. 

Wedmore Vicarage, Somersetshire, I never held. 
It belongs to my eldest son, John Kempthorne, 
jun., whom also I may reckon a laborious pastor, 
and who, in fact, is now suffering from over- 
exertion. 
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The above-mentioned particulars I am ready 
at any time to substantiate ; and I deduce from 
them the following summary correction of the 
errors in your statement, adding the several 
items of average income (curates’ salaries only 
deducted) :— £ 
Kempthorne—Prebendary of Lichfield 6 
Glocester, St. Michael’s Rectory 140 
St. Mary de Grace curacy has no sesigiamaasd 0 
Northleach .. i 130 
Glocester Infirmary Chaplaincy 40 
Preston Vicarage, resigned 12 years ago .. 0 
Wedmore Vicarage, never mine at all ee 0 


The total income £316 


I receive it with thankfulness. I covet no 
more. This year my salary from the Infirmary 
has been advanced to 601., unsolicited by me; I 
have also advanced my curate’s salary to 901. 
Pluralities in the abstract I do not advocate. 
But in my own case, and perhaps in many more; 
on your list, the result is, that instead of probably 
two w orking clergymen, there have been three— 
viz., one at Northleach, and two at St. Michael’s ; 
to say nothing of two ministers, instead of one, 
for the patients of the Infirmary. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
JOHN KEMPTHORNE, 


RoLanp AUSTIN. 
(To be continued.) 





Glocester, August. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244, 
234, 323, 362.) 

1791. “The Road to Ruin; a comedy as it is 
acted at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
By Thomas Holcroft. London: printed for 
J. Debrett, opposite Burlington House, Picca- 
dilly, 1792.” Octavo, 4-+-1-100 pp. 
This play was produced 18 Feb., 1791, 

and ‘ received with distinguished applause ” 

(Oulton, 2: 106). It was the most successful 

of all of Holcroft’s dramatic pieces. (Cf. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s Preface, and Hazlitt, ‘ Comic 

Writers of the Last Century,’ closing para- 

graphs.) Concerning its initial appearance 

at the summer theatre in the Haymarket, 

13 Aug., 1798, Holcroft says in his diary 

(‘ Memoirs,’ 193) that that was the only 

theatre in the kingdom where it had not 

been acted at least fifty times, excepting, of 
course, Drury Lane and the Opera-House, 
where custom prevented. Curiously enough, 
the book was announced in the February, 

1792, number of The Universal Magazine 

(90: 159). The Prologue and Epilogue were 

reprinted in the 1791 ‘ Annual Register’ 

(p. 413). It received, for a play, the 

exceptional honour of several pages in 

the July, 1792, number of The English 

Review (20: 9). Another notice appeared in 

The Monthly Review for March, 1792 (7: 332). 





Following is a list of editions, sources of my 
information being indicated in parentheses, 
and an asterisk signifying that I have 
examined the copy with some care :— 


Second Edition, London, 1792. Octavo- 
*D.N.B.’ ; B.M.C.). 

Fourth Edition, London: Printed for 
J. Debrett, opposite Burlington House, Picca- 
dilly, 1792. Octavo, 4+-1-100 pp. (*) 


Fifth Edition, London, 1792. Octavo 
(‘ D.N.B.’ ;_ B.M.C.). 

Sixth Edition, London, 1792. Octavo 
(‘ D.N.B.’ ; B.M.C. 

Ninth Edition, | London, 1792. Octavo- 
(‘ D.N.B.’ ; C.). 


A New ‘tition, London: Printed by A. 
Strahan, Printers Street, for T. N. Longman: 
and O. Rees, Paternoster Row, 1802. Octavo, 
2-+3-80 pp. (*) 

An Edition. London: Sherwood and Bowyer, 
137, Strand, 1844. Small 16mo, 43-92 pp- (*) 
Pp. 92: “Thoms, Printer, Warwick Square.’ 
Reprints were made in collections as 

follows: Mrs. E. Inchbald, ‘The British 

Theatre,’ 1808 ; Oxberry, ‘ The New English. 

Drama,’ 1818; ‘The London Stage,’ 1824 ; 

Mrs. E. Inchbald, ‘The British Theatre,” 

1824; J. Cumberland, ‘ British Theatre,’ 

1829; ‘The Acting Drama,’ 1834; ‘ Lacy’s- 

Acting Editions of Plays,’ 1850, &c.; ‘The 

British Drama, Illustrated,’ 1864; ‘The: 

British Drama’ (J. Dicks), 1864; ‘ French’s. 

Acting Drama,’ No. 49, New York, n.d. ;: 

Lea’s ‘ British Drama’; and Dicks’s ‘ Stan-- 

dard Plays,’ No. 8, 1883. 

Lacy’s “ Acting Edition,” 

“The Road to Ruin. A ——, by Thomas 
Holcroft, author of &c., &c., &c..... Thomas- 
Hailes Lacy, 89, Strand (opposite Southamptom 
Street, Covent Garden Market), London,” 
octavo, 5+6-80 pp., 

contains the original cast, the Covent Garden 

cast of 15 Sept., 1840, and the Drury Lane 

east of 18 Oct., 1842, and an ‘‘ Introduction ”’ 
by William Hazlitt. This was culled from 

Hazlitt’s MS. notes in his personal copy— 

one of the few books belonging to Hazlitt 

which he did not sell, and which did not 
disappear (cf. W. C. Hazlitt, ‘Memoirs of 

William Hazktt,’ 1867, 2: 272). 

In addition to French’s reprint, I have- 
located but three American editions :— 
“The Road to Ruin: a comedy as it is acted: 

at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By 

Thomas Holcroft. London: Printed. New 


York: Reprinted for Berry | and Rogers,. 
No. 35, Hanover-Square. 1792,” octavo, 6-+-7- 
78+2 pp., 


in the New York Society Library ; 

‘“*The Road to Ruin, a comedy in five acts. By 
Thomas Holcroft. As performed at the theatres: 
Philadelphia and New York. Second American 
Edition. From the prompt-book—by per- 
mission. Cooper, manager (New York). New 
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York: published by David Longworth. At 
the Dramatic Repository. Shakespeare Gal- 
lery. Jan., 1819,’’ 12mo, 4-++6-—92 pp., 

in the New York Public Library; and 

“*Modern Standard Drama, edited by Epes 
Sargeant, No. 49, New York, Baltimore,” n.d. 

In a ‘New York: D. Longworth, 1807,” 
edition of ‘The Lady of the Rock,’ and 
in a similar edition of Tobin’s ‘Honeymoon,’ 
are advertisements of ‘The Road to Ruin,’ 
indicating an edition from the Longworth 
house dated earlier than 1819, as above. 

I have located but four translations :— 
“* Giite Rettet. Ein Lustspiel in fiinf Anziigen, 

nach dem Road to Ruin von Holcroft frei 

bearbeitet vom Verfasser des Heimlichen 

Gerichts [i.e. F. Huber], Leipzig, 1793,” 
which is vol. Ixviii. of ‘‘ Deutsche Schau- 
biihne. Augsburg, 1788-1802,” in the Brit- 
ish Museum (1174S. aa-aaa) ; 

‘*Leichtsinn und kindliche Liebe oder der Weg 
‘zum Verderben. Berlin, 1794,”’ octavo, 
which is referred to by J. D. Reuss, ‘ Register 
of Living Authors,’ Berlin, 1804 (1: 490); 

“* Dornton, of de juigdige losheid en uitspoorige 
kinderliefde. Tooneelspel. in vyf bedryven. 
Naar het Engelsh van Holcroft,” 

which is in vol. iv., pp. 1-218, under the 

half-title ‘Nieuwe Spectatoriaale Schouw- 

burg,’ of the following edition :— 

“* Spectatoriaale Schouwburg, behelzende eene 
verzameling der beste zedelyke tooneelstukken, 
byeen gebragt uit alle de verscheiden Taalen 
van Europa. Vier-en-twintigste deel. Te Am- 
sterdam. By d’Erven P. Meijer en G. Warnars, 
1794,” 

in the New York Public Library ; and 

“© Det Kongelige Theaters Repertoire Foérste deel. 
Veien til Odeloeggelse. (Dornton) Comedie i 
fem <Acte of Holcroft. Kjébenhavn, 1828. 
Udgivet af Ferdinand Prinzlau_ trukt hos 
Directeur Jens Hostrup Schulz, Kongelig og 
Universitets-Bogtrukker.”’ 1-34 pp. 

This is the best known of Holcroft’s pieces, 
and I believe I have not secured as yet 
all the bibliographical data concerning it. 
Any assistance will be greatly appreciated. 


1792. *‘Anna St. Ives: a novel. By Thomas 
Holcroft. London: Printed for Shepperson 
and Reynolds, No. 137, Oxford Street, 1792.” 
Duodecimo. I., 2+1-210: II., 2-+1-227; 
TII., 2+1-240; IV., 2+1-239; V., 2+1-237; 
VI., 2+1-234; VII., 2+1-260. 

There seems scarce need for discussion of 
this work. Every record which I have found 
coincides with the above data. It was 


announced in the February, 1792, number of 
The Universal Magazine (90: 159), the same 
month as part ii. of Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man,’ 
and criticized in The Monthly Review for 
June, 1792 (8': 151). 





1793. During this year Holcroft con- 
tributed (‘ Memoirs,’ p. 163) a review of 
Godwin’s ‘ Political Justice ’ to The Monthly 
Review; the instalments of the critique 
appeared in the March (10: 311), April 
(10: 435), and June (11: 187) numbers. 

We read (‘ Jeffrey’s Literary Criticism,’ ed. 
D. Nichol Smith. London: Henry Frowde, 
1910, p. ix): ‘* The manuscript notes by 
Ralph Griffiths, the publisher and editor of 
The Monthly Review, in his private copy, 
now in the Bodleian Library, enable us to 
obtain a complete list of Jeffrey’s contribu- 
tions.” With the help of these same manu- 
script notes, I hope soon to obtain a complete 
list of Holcroft’s contributions. Would that 
some soul could unearth similarly annotated 
copies of The Wit’s Magazine, The Town and 
Country Magazine, The British Review, and 
the other periodicals ! 





1794. [Preface to some book published by 
Symonds, written between 1 Oct. and 1 Dec., 
94.) . 


In Holcroft’s diary, under the date of 
28 Nov., 1798 (‘ Memoirs,’ pp. 205-6), we find 
the following :— 

Called to settle with S » reminded him 
that the preface I wrote, and the proof I read for 
him, while a prisoner with him in Newgate, had 
I charged them, if charged at twelve guineas, 
would not have been more than a third of the 
value of my time, yet I charged nothing, nor 
should, unless he contested a fair account. This 
induced him immediately to allow the balance 
due on the sale of my books.” 

That this S stands for H. D. Symonds, 
the publisher of No. 20, Paternoster Row, is 
made evident by an entry in the diary four 
days earlier (‘ Memoirs,’ p. 204) :-— 

** Walked to S *s, Paternoster Row, for the 
account between us, which he sent in the evening, 
wishing me to deduct seventy-six of the Narrative 
and twelve of the Letter to Windham, which he 
pretends to have been lost by the binder, and 
since the last settling, during which period the 
account shows three sold.” 

Symonds had been committed to Newgate 
on the same indictment for treason as Hol- 
croft (cf. ‘ Annual Register,’ 1794, p. 268), 
and was mentioned in the ‘ Narrative of 
Facts’ (p. 56). He was publisher of the 
‘Narrative of Facts’ (1795) and of the 
‘Letter to William Windham’ (1795). The 
preface written and the proof corrected 
while in Newgate could not have been 
preface to or proof of either of these books, 
which deal with events subsequent to their 
departure from prison. And, then, no author 
could have demanded twelve guineas for 
writing the preface and correcting proofs 
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of his own books. The only work by the 
publisher which I have found is 
‘*Symonds’ Abstracts of the two bills, entitled 

‘ Bill for the security of his Majesty’s Person 

and Government,’ and ‘A Bill for more 

effectually preventing Seditious Meetings.’ To 
which are added, The Bill of Rights, the 

Coronation Oath and Magna Charta. With 

an introductory preface by the editor. London: 

Printed for H. D. Symonds, No. 20, Paternoster 

Row. [Price one shilling.] ” 

This book was issued without date, but its 
publication was. certainly after 18 Dec., 
1795; so the two bills are dated. As 
Holcroft left Newgate at least as early as 
1 Dec., 1794 (‘ Memoirs,’ p. 151), he could 
scarcely have written a preface to, certainly 
not have corrected proof which contained the 
text of, bills not passed until over a year 
later. 

Holcroft was intimate at the time (1798) 
with William Sharp, the engraver, who had 
likewise been included in the indictment for 
treason, and committed to Newgate, 1794. 
But I believe the reference to the “ fair 
account ”’ and the “‘ sale of books,” as well as 
the circumstance of Sharp’s only publication 
being in 1806, quite obviates the possibility 
of the reference being to him. 

We then have but one alternative. The 
preface—a twelve-guinea preface, too—and 
the proofs were probably connected with 
some political pamphlet (that was the type 
of book that Symonds got out), written by 
another person, and published by Symonds. 
I appeal to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to help 
me to locate the work. I may add that Hol- 
croft and Symonds were in Newgate, and 
therefore the preface was written and proof 
corrected, between 1 Oct. and 1 Dec., 1794. 


1794. “‘ Love’s Frailties; a comedy in five acts 
as performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden. By ‘Thomas Holcroft. London: 
Printed for Shepperson and Reynolds, No. 137, 
Oxford Street, 1794.” Octavo, 8-+-79 pp. 

The ‘ Advertisement’ is dated at Newman 
Street, 11 Feb., 1794, and the play had been 
produced 5 Feb., 1794, with the sub-title 
‘Or Precept against Practice.’ ‘‘ It was the 
first play published at the advanced price 
of 2s.” (Oulton, 2: 154). Noticed in The 
British Critic, Dec., 1794 (4: 672), and in 
The Monthly Review, April, 1794 (13: 446), 
which said that it deserved more than six 
representations. 


1794. (Not printed) ‘ The Rival Queens.’ 
A prelude by Holcroft, dealing with the 
friendly (?) rivalry between the two Theatres 
Royal, was presented at the reopening of 





Covent Garden, 15 Sept., 1794, under the 

title ‘The Rival Queens.’ Oulton says. 

(2: 173) that it was taken from Fielding’s. 

‘Covent Garden Tragedy.’ I shall be grate- 

ful for any information concerning contem- 

porary references. Evsrince Cosy. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


(To be continued.) 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 4015 
118. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421 ; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64,144, 175, 263, 343,442; viii. 
4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 164, 384, 
464; x. 103, 226, 303.) 


Martyrs (continued). 


BisHops CRANMER, RIDLEY, AND LATIMER. 


Oxford.—In the centre of the roadway in 
Magdalen Street a memorial, designed by 
Sir G. G. Scott, R.A., after the style of the 
Eleanor Crosses, was erected in 1841. It 
is approached by a flight of steps, and con- 
sists of four diminishing stories surmounted 
by a cross. In arched recesses on the 
second story are placed statues of the 
three martyrs, the work of Mr. H. Weekes. 
Facing the north is that of Cranmer, holding 
a Bible. On its cover is seen inscribed 
“May 1541,” the date the Scriptures were 
first circulated by Royal authority. Ridley’s. 
statue is on the east side, and Latimer’s on 
the west. On the lower story, beneath the 
statue of Cranmer, is inscribed as follows :— 

To the Glory of God, and in grateful com- 
memoration of His servants Thomas Cranmer,. 
Nicholas Ridley, Hugh Latimer, Prelates of the 
Church of England, who, near this spot, yielded 
their bodies to be burned bearing witness to the 
sacred truths which they had affirmed and main- 
tained against the errors of the Church of Rome, 
and rejoicing that to them was given not only to- 
believe in Christ, but also to suffer for His sake, 
this monument was erected by public sub- 
scription in the year of our Lord God MDCCCXLI. 


The first stone of the memorial was laid 
by Dr. Plumptre, then -Master of University 
College, on 19 May, 1841. 

The traditional sites of the martyrdom of 
Ridley and Latimer in Broad Street are 
marked by two small crosses cut in the 
pavement on the north side of the roadway, 
under the walls of Baliol College. 

Cambridge.—On 13 June, 1912, the Bishop 
of Ely (Dr. Chase) unveiled a memorial to 
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Cranmer at Jesus College. It consists of a 
medallion portrait, the work of Mr. Albert 
Bruce Joy, R.A. 

Herne, Kent.—In the centre of the south- 
aisle wall of the church is a Gothic niche 
containing a stone statue of Ridley. Below 
it is the following inscription :— 

In memory of Nicholas Ridley the Martyr, 
sometime Vicar of Herne. Erected by William 
Newton, late Churchwarden, aided by voluntary 
contributions, MDCCCLVIIL. 

‘The memorial contains the names of Seale, 
sculptor, and A. Ashpitel, architect. 


Thurcaston, Leicestershire—In 1843 a 
marble tablet to the memory of Latimer was 
placed in the church by the Vicar, the Rev. 
R. Waterfield. It is thus inscribed :— 

H.S.E. 
In grateful memory of 
Hugh Latimer, 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. 

This great champion of the Protestant Faith 
was born in the parish of Thurcaston in the year 
1470. He faithfully followed in the glorious 
train of his Lord and Master, and having joined 
the noble army of Martyrs, sealed the Truth with 
his blood. He was burnt at the stake at Oxford, 
A.D. 1555, and then lighted a candle which shall 
mever be put out. 

Hoc marmor ponendum curavit Ricardus 
Waterfield, Rector de Thurcaston, A.D. MDCCCXLIII. 


Dr. ROWLAND TAYLOR. 


Hadleigh, Suffolk.—In 1818 the Rev. Dr. 
Drummond, Rector of Hadleigh, caused to 
be erected on Aldham Common, near the site 
of the martyrdom of Dr. Taylor, a pedestal 
and obelisk to his memory. It is amply pro- 
tected by iron railings. On the upper part 
are a text of Scripture and the words :— 

Suffered 
the 9.h of February 
1555. 

On the pedestal are the following lines, 
presumed to have been written by Dr. 
Drummond :— 

Mark this rude stone, where Taylor dauntless 
stood, 

When Zeal infuriate drank the Martyr’s blood. 

Hadleigh ! That day how many a tearful eye 

Saw thy lov’d Pastor dragg’d a Victim by, 

Still scattering gifts and blessings as he passed, 

To the blind pair his farewell alms were cast. 

His clinging flock e’en here around him prayed, 

** As thou hast aided us, be God thine aid.”’ 

Nor taunts, nor bribes of mitred rank or state, 

Nor blows, nor flames, his heart of firmness shake. 

Serene, his folded hands, his upward eyes, 

Like holy Stephen’s seek the opening skies, 

There, fix’d in rapture, his prophetic sight 

Views Truth dawn clear on England’s bigot might. 

Triumphant Saint ! He bow’d and kiss’d the rod, 

And soar’d on Seraph-wing to meet his God. 





Near the base of the memorial is placed 
the “‘ rude stone ” which formerly indicated 
the site. It contains the following, cut in 
large capital letters :— 

1555 
D TAYLER IN DE 
FENDING THAT 
WAS GOOD AT 
THIS PLAS LEFT- 
HIS BLODE. 

In Hadleigh Church is a brass dating back 
to the reign of Elizabeth, on which are the 
following quaint lines :— 

Gloria in altissimis Deo. 
Of Rowland Taillor’s fame I shewe 
An excellent devyne 
And Doctor of the civill lawe 
A preacher rare and fyne 
Kinge Henry and Kinge Edward’s dayes 
Preacher and parson here 
That gave to God contynuall prayse 
And kept his flocke in feare 
And for the truth condemned to die 
He was in fierye flame 
Where he received pacyentlie 
The torment of the same 
And strongely suffred to thende 
Whiche made the standers by 
Rejoice in God to see their frende 
And Pastor so to dye. 
Oh Taillor were thie myghtie fame 
Uprightly here inrolde 
Thie deedes deserve that thie good name 
Where siphered here in gold. 

Obiit Anno Dni. 1555. 


ADLINGTON, PARMAN, &c. 


Stratford, Essex.—On 2 Aug., 1879, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury unveiled this memo- 
rial to eighteen martyrs burnt on the 
village green, now comprising St. John’s 
Church and churchyard. It stands at the 
west end of the church, and is 65 ft. high. 
The structure is approached by steps, and 
is a sexagon, terminating in a spire sur- 
mounted by a martyr’s crown. The six 
sides contain inscribed panels, which are 
protected by canopies supported on eighteen 
pillars in clusters of three. In the centre of 
the panel facing the church is modelled a 
copy of the plate in Foxe’s ‘ Martyrology ’ 
depicting the burning at Stratford, and above 
and below it is the following inscription :— 

To the Glory | of |God |in His _ suffering 
Saints | This monument | is raised to perpetuate 
the great | principles of the Reformation lat | 
to commemorate the death |of 18 Protestant 
Martyrs | burnt in this neighbourhood | for the 

ure faith of Jesus Christ. | Erected A.D. 1878 | 
ss public subscription under | the direction of the 
Committee. | President | Earl of Shaftesbury, 
K.G. | Treasurer | Rev. W. J. Bolton, Vicar 
Hon. Secretary | J. W. Brooks, Esq. | Architect 
J. T. Newman, Esq. | Erected by H. Johnson & 
Co. | Terra Cotta Manufacturers | Ditchling, 
Sussex. 
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The next panel southward is thus in- 
scribed :— 


In pious memory | of | Henry Adlington | 
Laurence Parman | Henry Wye | William Hally- 
wel | Thomas Bower | George Searles | Edmund 
Hurst | Lyon Cawch | Ralph Jackson | John 
Derfall { John Routh | Elizabeth Pepper | Agnes 

. George. | On Saturday, June 27th 1556 | these 

11 men and 2 women | were brought pinioned 
from | Newgate and suffered death | here in the 
presence of 20,000 | people for their firm ad- 
herence {to the Word of God. | They were all 
furnt in one fire | with such love to each other | 
and constancy in our Saviour | Christ that it 
made all the | lookers on to marvel. 

The remaining four panels commemorate 
the following :— 

(1) Patrick Packingham, aged 23, suffered here, 
28 August, 1555. A 

(2) Stephen Harwood, “ a brewer and associated 
with Thomas Fust of Ware. The one suffered 
here and the other at Ware 30 August 1555.” 

(3) Elizabeth Warne, widow and gentlewoman, 
suffered here 23 August 1555. ‘‘ Her husband 
suffered in Smithfield, as also her daughter Joan, 
and her son was either burnt or died in prison, a 
whole family of martyrs.” 

(4) Hugh Laverock, a lame man, and John 
Apprice, a blind man, suffered here 15 May, 1556. 

The lower half of this panel is inscribed :— 

In honoured memory | of the | Revd. Thomas 
Rose a] Chaplain of the Earl of Essex | and Vicar 
of West Ham | A.D. 1551-1563 | who although 
not a martyr | was tortured and exiled for | 
preaching against auricular | confession, trans- 
substantiation, | purgatory and images. | He | 
was a distinguished Preacher | of the Reformation 

] and greatly encouraged these | Murtyr-. 

Appropriate texts of Scripture are inscribed 

on all the panels. 


I desire to offer my thanks for valued 
help rendered to Sir John Brunner, Bart., 
Mr. Wm. Brett, Miss Jessie Spurrell, Mr. 
Thos. W. Turner, Alderman J. Lawrence 
Mitchell, Mr. Roland Austin, Mr. B. E. 
Stillman, and the Rev. Dr. Bindley. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





Spy SHOT AT THE TOWER OF LONDON.— 
Until the 6th inst. it was thought that the 
grim annals of the Tower were closed, and 
that its historical associations were all of the 
long past. ‘The execution of a spy within its 
precincts is an event in its modern history to 
be recorded. Carl Hans Lody, the man exe- 
cuted, was a lieutenant of the German Navy 
who had been tried at the Middlesex Guild- 
hall, Westminster, by a court-martial pre- 
sided over by Lord Cheylesmore. The 
charge against him was one of communicating 





to Germany information of Britain’s de- 
fences and preparations for war. 

The execution took place in the miniature 
rifle range at the Tower at dawn on Friday, 
the 6th inst. Eight soldiers under the 
command of a sergeant and an officer formed 
the firing party. The body was buried 
within the precincts of the Tower. 


A. N. Q. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT CADENABBIA. (See 10 
8S. vi. 446.)—The following inscriptions, 
taken down in May, 1913, are an addition 
to my former note. They are from brass 
tablets in the church at Cadenabbia. The 
former series would be more correctly 
described as “Inscriptions at Griante,” 
since they are from the Campo Santo at 
Griante, where the Cadenabbia interments 
take place :— 

13. Francis Reginald Blackburne Daniell, b. 
23 Sept., 1882, d. 21 Sept., 1903; bur. 23 Sept., 
1903, in the Campo Santo of Griante. 

14. Don Giuseppe Brentano, architect, whose 
generous aid in building this church all who 
worship therein gratefully acknowledge, d. 
31 Dec., 1889. R.I.P. 

15. Edward Lennox Boyd, d. 9 Feb., 1905, and 
his w., Georgiana H. Boyd, d. 21 Nov., 1901. 
Erected by their s. and daughters. 

16. Marianne, wid. of Laurence Oliphant, of 
Condic, Perthshire, d. 24 Feb., 1895. Erected by 
her children. 

17. Susan Oliphant, w. of J. Maitland Thomson, 
of Whim, Peebleshire, d. 12 Feb., 1900. 

18. Ethel Mary Edwards, b. 12 Sept., 1861, 
d. 1 Aug., 1900. 

19. Hic seepe Deum veneratus est | Ricardus 
Durnford, S.T.P., Ep. Cicestrensis, | vir sapientia 
insignis, literarum cultor assiduus, | amicus 
unice dilectus. Basiliw | ob. xiv die Oct., A.S. 
MDCCCXCV., anno #t. xcii. 

20. Annette K. E. Long, d. 12 Dec., 1886. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


Sronce Cake.—The earliest quotation in 
‘N.E.D.’ is dated in 1843; but in “A New 
System of Domestic Cookery, by a Lady”’ 
(Mrs. Maria Elizabeth Rundell, 1745-1828), 
published in 1808, there is a recipe for making 
‘“‘spunge”’ cake. The interesting biblio- 
graphy of old cookery books in H. W. 
Lewer’s ‘Simples’ (1910) may be referred 
to in this connexion. M. 


VANISHING Crry LanpMARKS. (See 11 S. 
vii. 247; viii. 446; x. 26.)—-It may be of 
interest to record that Deakins’s (formerly 
Hibbert’s) old-established restaurant and 
drinking-bars in Finch Lane and Royal 
Exchange Avenue are about to be razed, the 
premises having been acquired by a big 
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insurance company. The placezwas a verit- 

able rabbit-warren, with its various arrange- 

ments on ground floor and in basement. 

Its departure will be much felt by the Stock 

Exchange fraternity. Crcrt CLARKE. 
Junior Athenzeum Club. 


** Any”: ITS PRONUNCIATION.—The Eng- 
lish and American use is “‘enny.” In Ire- 
land “‘ anny ”’ or “ annee ” is common ; and 
this was probably the mode in England. 
Stanihurst, in the ‘ Conceites’ annexed to 
his ‘ Mneis,’ p. 93, 1. 3, furnishes this example 
(1583) :— 

What man of annie reason with Villenye Vertue 
requiteth ? 
And, though I do not lay stress on the point, 
he means “ annie ”’ to be a spondee. 
Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


DicTUM ATTRIBUTED TO LorD FISHER.— 
“The essence of war is violence ; moderation 
in war is imbecility,” which is so persistently 
attributed by the press to Lord Fisher, is 
from Macaulay’s essay on ‘ Lord Nugent’s 
Memorials of Hampden,’ and when Lord 
Fisher used the words, he did so doubtless 
as a quotation. GEORGE T. WALCH. 


Dr. EpMonp HALLEY’s ANCESTRY. (See 
11 S. iv. 466; vi. 303; vii. 203, et passim.) 
—Mr. E. Williams, of 37, Newtown Road, 
Hove, has kindly supplied some data from 
a 
*“manuscript report of the case of Hudson and 
Whitley v. Dormer, in 1651. The MS. is contem- 
porary, on paper, runs to seventy-four pages, 
and breaks off unfinished. Various members of 
Halley’s family come forward as witnesses. They 
are described thus :— 

(1) Humfrey Halley of Bednall Greene in 
the county of Middlesex, servingman, borne at 
Chesterfield in the county of Derby, aged about 
22 years. 

“(2) Richard Hally of BPednall Greene.... 
servingman, borne in Chesterfield in the county 
of Derby, aged about 20 years. 

_““(3) Francis Hally of Bednall Greene.... 
victualler, borne at Chesterfield in the county of 
Derby, aged about 26 years. 

““Their united evidence occupies the first ten 
pages of the MS. 

“T would take it that these three were 
brothers [?] to Edmund Halley the elder. Shore- 
ditch (where he lived) and Bethnal Green ad- 
join.” 

The above statements are of interest in 
connexion with the search for confirmation 
of the Derbyshire origin of Dr. Edmond 
Halley’s grandfather Humphrey Halley, 
vintner. 

Perhaps some reader can supply Halley 
entries from parish registers at Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire. 





Is it not of some significance that, as. 
pointed out by Mr. CHarites Drury, “ Fran- 
cis Fulwood, after disposing of Middleton, 
would appear to have gone into the neigh- 
bourhood of Chesterfield ”’ (? circa 1624)? See: 
11 S. vi. 497. Mr. Drury adds that the 
surname Halley is of frequent occurrence in 
the registers of Taddington. 

EuGene F. McPIKE. 

1200, Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries,. 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MoperRN ApvocaTe oF Druipism. — I 
remember I once read of a modern writer in 
Great Britain or Ireland who had brought 
himself into public odium on account of his. 
having advocated the religion of ancient 
Druids; but now I have entirely forgotten 
his name as well as the title of the book 
containing his account. I should be glad of 
any information about them. 

Kumaausu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


WarRIncTon : PorEmM WantTED.—The Rev. 
George Warrington wrote a poem telling the 
story of the occurrence in Nannau Park, 
when Owen Glyndwr fell upon his treacherous. 
host and relative, Hywel Sele. Some of the 
verses are quoted in ‘The Gossiping Guide 
to Wales’ (1895 edition, p. 73), but the 
compiler does not give the title of the poem,. 
nor does he say where and when it was 
printed, for I presume it appeared in book- 
form. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply 
this information with some particulars of 
the author ? GERALD R. 


AutTHoR WANTED: “A MAN OF THE 
WORLD.’—At p. 736 of the current Fort- 
nightly Review, in the article ‘ Armageddon— 
and After,’ is the following: ‘“‘ Long ago a 
man of the world was defined as a man who. 
in every serious crisis is invariably wrong.” 
I should be glad to know who made that 
definition. PEREGRINUS. 


WitiramM Parker, Lorp Moritey AND 
MontvEAGLE, 1575—-1622.—It is stated in 
‘D.N.B.’ that a portrait of Lord Monteagle 
(of Gunpowder Plot fame) by Van Somer 
was, in 1866, in the possession of a Mr. John 
Webb. Is it known where the portrait now 
is ? and has any print of it been published ? 

M. B. 
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“* HIELANMAN ! HIELANMAN ! ”’—I should 
be glad to know where the whole of the 
following lines are from :— 

Hielanman! Hielanman! where were you born ? 
Away in the Hielans among the short corn. 

What did you see there but sibbies an’ leeks, 

An’ lang-legged Hielanmen wantin’ the breeks ! 
And whar dae ye lie? In th’ byre wi’ th’ kye! 
And whar dae yesleep ? In th’ cot wi’ th’ sheep! 
A Scotch lady used to sing this to quaint 
music years ago. THos. RATCLIFFE. 


MurPHY AND Firynn.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me (1) from what Irish 
clans the two great families of the Murphys 
and the Flynns are descended ? and (2) what 
were the kilt, sporran, and motto (if any) 
assumed by either of the clans ? 

ARTHUR THRUSH. 


GERMAN STREET-NAMES. — Wirtemberg 
Street and Chapel, near Clapham Common, 
were evidently built about seventy years 
ago. What was their origin ? 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead. 


RoBert LerysBorne, Principal of St- 
Alban Hall, Oxford, died 13 May, 1759. He 
was twice married, and I should be glad 
to obtain the dates and particulars of both 
marriages. The epitaph on the monument 
to his second wife in Bath Abbey Church 
gives no clue to her parentage. 


HENRY RyperR, BisHop oF KILLALOE, 
D. 1696.—According to Cotton’s ‘ Fasti Ece. 
Hib.,’ Ryder is said to have been a native of 
Paris, and to have been attainted by King 
James, 1689. I should be glad to learn the 
particulars of his parentage and also of his 
attaint. When and whom did he marry ? 
His son James, who was Prebendary of 
Cloyne, died in 1747. 


BioGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad to obtain information concern- 
ing the following Old Westminsters : (1) Ed- 
ward Lucy, scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1634. (2) George Lucy, who 
graduated M.A. at Cambridge from Trinity 
College in 1727. (3) Richard Lucy, who 
matriculated at Oxford from Christ Church 
in 1653. (4) Thomas Luddington, who 
graduated M.A. at Oxford from Christ 
Church in 1588. (5) Robert Lusher, who 
graduated B.D. at Cambridge from Trinity 
College in 1601. (6) William Lute, who was 
Vicar of Ravensthorpe, co. Northampton, 
1604-21. (7) Richard Lyndon, son of Sir 
John Lyndon, Knt., scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1694. 

G. F. R. B. 





CoTrERELL AND ITS VARIANTS.—lIn hunt- 
ing up Cotterell records I have come across 
the following instances of the name used as 
a place-name. Information is sought which 
would throw light on the origin of the use in 
the several localities :— 

Frampton Cotterell, a village in Glos., 
near Bristol. 

Cotterell, a hamlet in Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts. 

Cotterell (or Cottrell) is the name of the 
Manor House of Trehill, in the parish of 
St. Nicholas, Glamorgan. 

Cottrell, near Cardiff. 

Mount Cotterell, near Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr. Robinson of the Cottrill’s, near Ten- 
bury (referred to in a marriage notice), is 
identical with George Robinson, farmer, of 
the Cottrills, Tilsop, parish of Burford (‘ The 
Gazetteer Directory of Shropshire,’ 1851). 

Cotterell’s Orchard, Chipping Campden. 
This is not now an orchard, but an enclosure 
where the natives still celebrate jubilees, 
coronations, &c. 

Howarp H. CorrereE.t, 
F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.A. 
Foden Road, Walsall. 


DicKENS AND WoopEN Lecs.—A careful 
study of the novels of Dickens convinces 
me that, apart from the prime instance and 
crowning success of Mr. Wegg in ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend,’ he had often throughout 
his career, a vision of wooden legs before 
him. Was it by earlier tiction or by a 
human example that the subject was kept 
in his mind ? 

Macready had a servant with a wooden 
leg, but nothing beyond a bare mention of 
the fact is known to me in Dickensian 
literature. When did Dickens first see this 
servant ? and is there, in books about 


Macready, any information concerning him ? 
OLD Gown. 


Prints IN 1837: “ PROTEAN SCENERY.” — 
J. Miller, of 9, Holywell Street, a travelling 
vendor of boots, shoes, and—strangely asso- 
ciated—‘‘ Sporting, Humorous, and Fancy 
Prints,’’ had a booth at Newmarket Fair in 


1837, issuing a very detailed handbill. His 
stock of prints is described as 
‘consisting of Transparencies, _ Metamor- 


hoses, Protean Scenery, Mezzotint Engravings, 

cott’s Beauties, Plates from the Annals [sic], 
Views of the Thames, Life of a Brigand, Spirit of 
the Songs, Fancy Sketches, Tregear’s Flights of 
Humour and Rum Jokes, Seymour’s popular 
Sketches, Grant’s Oddities, Whim Whams, 
Spooner’s Notions for the agreeable, Copper-plate 
Engravings, Fox and Stag Hunting, Coursing, 
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Shooting, Steeple Chases, Sporting Tandems, 
Travelling Scenes, &c. Also the most Accurate 
Portraits of Her Most Gracious Majesty, Vic- 
toria I., Queen of the Realm, Coronation Views in 
great Varicty, and Everything of the Nick Nacks 
and Niceties, in the Fancy Way.”’ 

The item ‘“ Protean Scenery” is not 
familiar to me. The name suggests some- 
thing similar to Spooner’s transparencies, 
such as ‘ Holyrood by Daylight and Moon- 
light,’ or it may indicate scenery for toy 
stages. Probably an examination of the 
Jonathan King Collection would provide 
the identification, but I shall be glad of any 
information. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


PrRZEMYSL: LANGUAGE OF GALICIA.— 
How is this name pronounced? Is the 
language of Galicia Polish or Russian, or 
neither ? A Russian friend of mine who lives 
in the Crimea, writing in French, spells the 
name ‘“ Premisle.’’ As, however, ‘ Cra- 
covie ’’ occurs in his letter, it may be that 
‘** Premisle ’’ is merely a French rendering of 
the name. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MARRIAGES : Scot- 
LAND AND IRELAND. — Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me where I can see copies 
or names of persons married in Scotland 
and Ireland between 1760 and 1790? I 
should be glad of a direct reply. 

J. J. PIPER. 

88, Becket Road, Worthing. 


“'TABLE OF Prace.’’—In an inventory of 
the ornaments of St. Lawrence’s Church, 
Norwich, made in 1469, occurs: ‘‘ A Table 
of Peace.’”’ Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly tell me what this was? It does not 
occur amongst the ornaments of any of the 
other churches whose inventories were made 
at this time. FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

10, Essex Street, Unthank Road, Norwich. 


OLp Eronrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following: 
(1) Harris, Charles, admitted 5 Sept., 1757, 
left 1757. (2) Harris, John, admitted 
3 July, 1765, left 1766. (3) Hawkins, 
George, admitted 22 Jan., 1762, left 1768. 
(4) Hayes, James," admitted 19 Jan., 1763, 
left 1770. (5) Hayley, John, admitted 
25 June, 1762, left 1762. (6) Hayne, 
Charles, admitted 30 Sept., 1763, left 1765. 
(7) Herbert, Robert Caroline, admitted 
18 Jan., 1765, left 1765. (8) Hewgill, 
Francis, admitted 1774, left 1778. (9) Hey- 
wood, James, admitted 10 May, 1765, left 
1773. (10) Heywood, William, admitted 
19 Aug., 1754, left 1758. (11) Hill. 


Lediard, admitted 22 June, 1754, left 1765, 





(12) Hinchcliff, Thomas, admitted 9 Feb., 


1760, left 1761. (13) Hodges, James, ad- 
mitted 11 Jan., 1759, left 1762. (14) Hodg- 
kinson, Joseph, admitted 4 Feb., 1756, left 
1756. (15) Holborne, Francis, admitted 
30 May, 1761, left 1766. (16) Holder, 
William Thorpe, admitted 12 July, 1759, 


left 1761. (17) Honeywood, Richard, ad- 
mitted 11 Sept., 1756, left 1758. (18) 
Hopkins, Joseph, admitted 24 Sept., 1764, 
left 1767. R. A. A.-L. 


RosBINsoN OF Hinton ABBEY, BATH.-— 
According to Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ 
(1871), ‘‘ Walter Robinson, Esq., 1708,” 
purchased Hinton Abbey, near Bath, which 
property descended to Mrs. Margaret Brooke, 
who owned it in 1871. Who was Walter 
Robinson ? Any particulars relating to his 
family will be appreciated. He was prob- 
ably related to Admiral Mark Robinson, 
referred to in a query at 11S. ix. 488. 

P. D. M. 





Replies. 
GROOM OF THE STOLE. 


(11S. viii. 466, 515; ix. 32, 95, 157; x. 295, 
358.) 


Tue following extracts from 

“A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations 
for the Government of the Royal Household, 
Made in Divers Reigns, from King Edward III. to 
King William and Queen Mary, also Receipts in 
Ancient Cookery. London, Printed for the 
Society of Antiquaries by John Nicholls,”’ 

1790, may be of interest :— 

** Household of King Henry VI. 
Yoman of the Stoole. William Grymesby.” 
(This item stands between the lists of 
Gromes of the Chambre and Pages of the 
Chambre.) P. *18. 

‘* Liber Niger Domus Regis Edw. IV. 

Office of Warderobe of Bedds. 

“The officers of this office serve the King for 
all thinges that longeth to his bodye day and 
nyght. In tyme of pees they bring it up, and 
sette it down, and brusshe it, and+clense it, 
and saufely keepe it, and the stoole is here 
kept.” —P. 40. 

“It”? apparently means “ stuffe for the 
King’s bed.” ‘‘Stuffe,” no doubt, here 
means the furniture of the bed, such as 
mattress, feather bed, sheets, pillows: see 
p. 125, s.v. “ Stuffe for the Queen’s bedd ” 
and ‘‘ Stuffe for the pallett bedd.’’ These 
two references to “stuffe’’ occur among the 
‘Articles ordained by King Henry VII.” 


‘ 
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Under ‘‘ Gromes of the Chambyr,” 

** Also the King’s chamberlayn to assigne for 
;the ii garderobes and the King’s chambre, for 
the male and stoole, and other stuffe nedeful, to 
the some of xii or xvi sompter horses ; whereof the 
Thesaurere of household berith no charge but for 
horse mete, shoyng, keepers wages, and clothing.” 


— . 


““ Ordinances made at Eltham in the XVIIth 
year of King Henry VIII. 

** Cap. 62. ITEM, it is the King’s pleasure, that 
Mr. Norres shall be in the roome of Sir William 
Compton, not onely giveing his attendance as 
groome of the King’s stoole, but also in his bed- 
chamber, and other privy places, as shall stand 
with his pleasure.” —P. 156. 

On p. 201,in the same ordinances, is a list 
of “The Number of Hacknies of diverse 
Officers as hereafter ensueth.’”? The first 
item is :-— 

“* The Groome of the Stoole 2.” 
On the preceding page appear four other 
officers with the number of horses allowed 
to each. 

There was a Groome of the Stoole in the 
household of Prince Henry, 1610. The 
Chamberlain, the Treasurer, the Comp- 
troller, the Secretary, and the Groome of the 
Stoole had each a Diett of one Messe of 
eight dishes (p. 319). 

In this household of Prince Henry, third 
in the list of ‘‘ The Names of the Prince his 
Highnes servants belonging to the Chamber, 
with their wages and board wages,”’ is 

*““Groome of the Stoole. Sir David Murrey ; 
wages 221. 6s. 8d. 

“ Diett or board wages.’ —P. 323. 

On p. 335 is allowance (Bouge of Court) 
to be served to these officers. 

In the ** Regulations for the Government 
of the Queen’s Household,’ 1631, under 
““Women Servants to her Majestie,” are 
Ladyes of the Bedchamber, Groome of the 
Stoole, Mistress of the Robes, Ladyes of 
the Privy Chamber, Ladyes Keepers of the 
Sweete Coffers, Maydes of Honour, six, &c. 
(p. 351.) 

“* Ordinances made by King Charles II. for the 
Government of his household. 

“For Our Bedchamber and Back-staires Wee 
recommend the care and Si nment thereof to 
the Groome of the Stole.”’—P. 364. 

In the ‘ Establishment i the household 
of King William and Queen Mary,’ 1689, 
appears the “‘ Diett ” allowed to the Groome 
of the Stoole to the Queen, viz., five dishes 
at dinner and four at supper, together with 
three plates at each meal (p. 381). 

On p. 388 is given the amount of fuel 
allowed to the Queen’s Groome of the 
Stoole. 





On p. 390 the Groomes of Stoole of the 
King and of the Queen have an allowance 
of four white (wt.) wax lights each. 

Concerning the same household, on p. 414, 
appears “The Number of Carriages to be 
allowed at our fie. King William’s] 
Removes” 

“ The Groome of the Stoole 1.” 

For the Queen’s Removes (p. 415) the 
Groom of the Stool was allowed two car- 
riages, 

On p. 422, z.e., at the end of the ordinances 
about the heusehold of King William and 
Queen Mary, is the following :— 

** Added to this Establishment by Our Special 
Command, which was omitted when the Book 
was signed. 

‘To the Countess of Darby, Groome_ of the 
Stoole to the Queen, 547/. 10s. per annum.’ 

Very possibly the above extracts are not 
all which might be got from the ‘ Collec- 
tion of Ordinances.’ I have kept the spell- 
ings “‘stoole,” &c., as they appear in the 
book quoted. 

Halliwell in his Dictionary, 
meanings of “‘ stole,’ has :— 

** A kind of packing-chest for robes and clothes. 
We still have ‘groom of the stole.’ See ‘ Privy 
Purse Expences of Eliz. of York,’ p. 45.’ 

The conjunction of “‘ male ’’ and “ stoole ”’ 
in my extract from p. 41 may, perhaps, 
confirm this interpretation. Nares in his 
Glossary has ‘“ Male, or Mail. A bag or 
trunk to carry goods in travelling.” 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


among the 





“ SpARROWGRASS ”’ (11 S. x. 227, 278, 291, 
353).—Is not this a question of pronuncia- 
tion, rather than of actual or supposed 
derivation? Anyhow, Webster and Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary, 1858 edition,  s.v. 
‘ Asparagus,’ says :— 

“ Formerly this word was, both in England and 
the United States, very commonly pronounced 
nce and is still so pronounced by some 
persons... .see- Cucumber.” 

On turning to this word, I find (after the 
definition ) :— 

‘* Walker says of this word, ‘It seems too firmly 
fixed in its sound of coweumber to be altered,’ but 
Smart (1836) remarks, ‘ No well-taught person, 
except of the old school, now says coweumber or 
sparrowgrass, although any other pronunciation 
of cucumber and asparagus would have been 
pedantic some thirty years ago.” 

May I also refer to the pronunciation at 
one time of the Cow in Cowper as coo as 
somewhat analogous ? Coles, 1717, gives 
‘“* Asparagus, vulgo Sparagrass.”’ 

W. S. B. H. 
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“ Kourrur” (11 S. x. 331, 377).—The 
connexion of Germany and Kultur is not 
modern. Long ago Tacitus described Ger- 
mania as “ cultu tristis ’’ (‘ Germ.,’ ii.). 

H. 


AUTHOR AND CoRRECT VERSION WANTED 
(11 S. x. 349).—Another version, whether 
more correct or not, is given in a foot-note to 
chap. ii. of H. D. Traill’s ‘ Sterne ’ :— 

“A once-familiar piece of humorous verse 
describes the upset of a coach containing a 
clerical pluralist,— 

When struggling on the ground was seen 

A Rector, Vicar, Canon, Dean ; 

You might have thought the coach was full, 

But no! ’twas only Dr. Bull. 
Dr. Jacques Sterne, however, might have been 
thrown out of one of the more capacious vehicles 
of the London General Omnibus Company, with 
almost the same misleading effect upon those who 
only heard of the mishap.” 


VOLTAIRE IN LONDON (11 S. ix. 70; x. 
138). — We know of a_ house besides 
Fawkener’s in which Voltaire lived when 
staying at Wandsworth. See Prof. Lucien 
Foulet’s ‘ Correspondance de Voltaire (1726- 
1729), Paris, Hachette, 1913, p. 93, where 
in a note to a letter of Voltaire to Thieriot, 
dated 27 May (N.S.), 1727, we read :— 

** Voltaire a pris pension chez un teinturier qui 
habite & Half-farthing, sur la paroisse de Wands- 
worth. Non loin se trouve l’école des Quakers, 
tenue par John Kuweidt[?] Voltaire y a fait la 
connaissance d’un jeune adjoint, Edward Higgin- 
son, qui lui donne des lecgons d’anglais et a qui 
il essaye sans succés d’inculquer le déisme. 
Higginson nous a fait lui-méme le récit des trés 
amusantes conversations qu’ils eurent ensemble. 
Il faut lire ce récit dans ‘ Lettres philos.,’ éd. 
Lanson, t. i., pp. 19-22; cf. Revue de Paris, 1908, 
‘ Voltaire et les Lettres philosophiques.’ I y a 
du reste peu de doute que ce séjour a Half-farthing 
ne doive se placer au printemps de 1727. En mai, 
1728, Edward Higginson termine son apprentissage 
de maitre d’école; a I’époque de ses entrevues 
avec Voltaire il avait déja, & ce qu’il nous dit 
lui-méme, servi la moitié de son temps: il est 
vraisemblable que ce ‘ temps’ était de deux ans. 
Tout autre calcul (peu probable en soi) aboutit a 
mettre Voltaire & Wandsworth 4 une époque ot 
nous savons par ailleurs qu’il était 4 Londres.” 

At p. 154, in a note on Voltaire’s letter 
to Thieriot dated Wandsworth, 14 June 
(O.8.), it is pointed out that Voltaire was 
probably again staying with Fawkener. 

Prof. Foulet’s book is indispensable to 
any one interested in Voltaire’s residence in 
England. It is interesting to see from the 
French scholar’s introduction that his work 
was suggested by a reading of the late 
John Churton Collins’s ‘ Bolingbroke, a 
Historical Study, and Voltaire in England ’ 
1886). EpWArpD BENSLY. 





MovurninG Lerrer-Paper (4 8S. iv.7390; 
11 8. x. 371).—The custom of using black- 
edged paper is much older than the date— 
1818—of the example of its use given by 
Mr. Newton. In No. XXXIX. of The 
Connoisseur papers (1754) the writer makes 
fun of the dismal mourning customs then 
prevalent. After pointing out sundry ab- 
surdities, he says :-— 

‘But what I most of all admire is the in- 

genious contrivance by which persons spread the 
tidings of the death of their relations to the most 
distant parts, by means of black-edged paper, and 
black sealing-wax.”’ 
The writer supposes that originally black- 
edged paper was intended, like gilt paper, 
for the use of the polite world only. But 
the fashions of the quality are aped by those 
beneath them in the social scale, and so the 
moralist is not surprised to be told by a 
stationer near the Exchange that he not only 
sold a great quantity of mourning paper 
to the citizens, but had lately blacked the 
edges of their shop-books for several trades- 
men ! 

In an undated letter to the Rev. Walter 
Bagot, written in 1789 or 1790, Cowper 
remarked : ‘‘ My paper mourns for the death 
of Lord Cowper, my valuable cousin, and 
much my benefactor.” 

Mr. Newron quotes the first reference 
above, but seems to be unaware of the 
replies the query produced, and of sub- 
sequent discussions of the subject in ‘N. & Q.’ 
The following references may be added: 
4 S. vii. 209, 307, 378, 443; viii. 16; 8S. 
vii. 109, 194, 353. The late Mr. BrrKBECK 
TeRRY quoted an example from Addison’s 
comedy ‘ The Drummer,’ 1715; and another 
correspondent mentioned an invitation to 
a funeral which had been found among the 
family papers of a Scotch house, which was 
written on paper edged with black, dated 
5 Jan., 1683. 'This appears to be the earliest 
reference known to mourning-paper. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


Will Mr. NEwrTon permit me to extend his 
query so as to include the title-pages of 
funeral sermons? If so, I may mention 
that I have a black-bordered pamphlet of 
viii+34 pp. containing 

‘© A | Sermon | Preach’d in | St. John’s Church 

| in | Newcastle upon Tyne, on Sunday the 2a 
of March, 1734-5 [Upen occasion of the much- 
lamented Death | of the | Lady Jane Clavering | 
Relict of the late | Sir John Clavering Bart. | By 
J. Thompson, M.A. | Prov. x. 7. | The Memory of 
the Just is Blessed. | Newcastle upon Tyne: 
Printed and Sold by Isaac | Lane, and Company, 
and the Booksellers there | and in Durham [Price 
6d.].”’ 
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Following the black-bordered title-page, 
two lines of black head the Dedication and 
the text, while two similar lines enclose the 
“ Finis.” This is the oldest specimen I 
have seen. 

Another sermon, on the death of Mr. 
Joseph Airey of Newcastle, contains three 
heavy black lines, but no border, and is 
dated February, 1748/9. <A third, with 
black border, but no lines, bears date 1833. 

Ricup. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


I have an earlier example of this in my 
possession, date not later than 1805, namely, 
an outer covering of a letter franked, date- 
mark missing, and sealed by “ Nelson and 
Bronte,” with black border one-eighth of an 
inch wide. F. B. M. 


FLoRAL EMBLEMS OF COUNTRIES (10 S. v. 
509; vi.52; 11 8.x. 349).—Lto C. writes at 
the last reference, “ It is all very well to give 
the fleur-de-lis for France, but what natural 
flower is to be included in a bouquet to 
indicate France?” Surely his question 
should have taken another form. The 
fleur-de-lis (or the flower-de-luce, as Long- 
fellow names it) is surely the white “* Annun- 
ciation” lily; but it is the emblem of the 
kingdom of France. If the Republic has a 
floral emblem, I do not know what it is. 

Again, on the authority of Dr. Brewer, he 
gives the leek to Wales. I am not a Welsh- 
man, but have always understood that the 
Welsh floral emblem is a daffodil. 

In the third place he writes, “‘ How about 
the edelweiss for Switzerland ?”’ So far as I 
know, Switzerland has no official floral 
emblem, but popularly the edelweiss is 
always conjoined with the alpenrose and the 
bell-gentian, thus making her floral emblems 
of the colours of Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Servia, and Montenegro, and of their 
possible future ally Holland. 

HARMATOPEGOS. 





In connexion with this query it may be 
noted that a movement is now on foot to 
substitute the daffodil for the leek as the 
national emblem of Wales. It is maintained 
that the daffodil, and not the leek, is the true 
emblem, the popular association of the latter 
with Wales being due to a verbal confusion. 
For cennin is the generic term for several 
plants of this tribe ; the word alone means 
“leeks,” but cennin Pedr (‘leeks of 
Teter ’’) is “* daffodils.” 'The question is dis- 
cussed, in favour of the daffodil, by Ivor B. 
John in the volume for 1906-7 of the T'rans- 
actions of the Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion, 





p- 52 ff. His arguments in favour of the 
daffodil are very inconclusive, but he does: 
show (what indeed is certain) that the origin. 
of the leek’s association with Wales is ob- 
scure, and it is possible that an investiga- 
tion now proceeding into the whole question 
may prove that some such mistake as he 
suggests has been made. H. I 


‘‘Mip-KEAVEL” (11 S. x. 327, 377).—In- 
stances of the word keavel will be found in 
surveys made for enclosures of open town- 
tields, where it occurs in such forms as cavel, 
kevel, kyevel, keavel, cable, &c. Ineach case it 
is applied to “‘ deals,” or strips of land that 
have been brought under cultivation in the 
open fields, and then divided by lot. In the 
case cited the upper and lower portions of the 
field were separated by “slight terraces ” 
(known as lynches, linces, sidlings, &c.). 
Their position, lying between two other 
members of the field, is clearly indicated by 
the prefix ‘‘ Mid” ; whilst their character is. 
shown by the name “ Keavels.”” This rough 
slope was probably brought under cultiva- 
tion by joint-ploughing on the part of the 
holders on either side, and the resultant 
linces would then be apportioned by lot, and 
known thereafter as the Mid-Keavels. 

The word cavel (or kyevel) is in common 
use to this day among the pitmen of the 
North of England, whose working places in 
the pit are periodically subject to a re- 
adjustment by lot. This they speak of as 
kyeaveling, and the new place allotted to 
them they call their kyeavel or cavel. 

The ‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Cavel,’ gives the word 
as identical with Dutch kavel=lot, portion 
(kavelen, to cast lots, parcel out by lots) ; and 
adds that the connexion with Old-Norse 
kafli is not fully traced. To this caveat 
may be added the fact that cavel is prevalent 
in purely Anglian districts, so that its occur- 
rence cannot well be adduced as proof of the 
presence of a Norse element among early 
settlers. R. OLIvER HEsLop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY RELIGIOUS 
Hovsss (11 8. x. 250, 317, 376).—Besides 
those already enumerated in your columns 
may be added :— 

The Ratcliffian, published by the Ros- 
minian Fathers at Ratcliffe College, near 
Leicester. 

The Douai Magazine, published by the 
new Douai Abbey at Woolhampton, which 
now takes the place of the College of St. Ed- 
mund, formerly at Douai, Département du 
Nord, France. Freprerick T. HIBGAME. 

10, Essex Street, Norwich. 
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Rectors oF UpwamM AND DuRLEY (11 S. 
x. 63, 366).—Probably the Robert Godwyn 
concerning whom the Rev. E. L. H. Tew 
inquires was the person of this name who 
became a Fellow of Winchester College, 
being then B.A., from Bishop’s Waltham in 
1541, and resigned his Fellowship in 1550 
(Kirby, ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ p. 9). 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THE ORIGINAL oF ‘ALADDIN’ (11 S. 
x. 186).—Doubtless many readers should be 
enraptured with Con. HUBERT FostTER’s note 
under this heading that he has “ discovered 
the track of a story wandering across Asia 
between 200 and 1000 a.p., and getting 
‘improved’ on the way.” But advancing 
further in its perusal, any reader whose 
acquaintance with Chinese history enables 
him to certify that the Ming dynasty con- 
tinued from A.p. 1368 till 1681* should be 
somewhat at a loss to comprehend what 
manner of reasoning has induced Cot. FOSTER 
to conceive the Chinese tale of a certain Wang 
and his mother and uncle, which, it appears, 
began to grow only so lately as during the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1681), to have already 
passed from China to Western Asia between 
the much earlier years 200 and 1000. Unless 
additional evidence is produced by him that 
there had existed in China a prototype of 
this tale between the years 200 and 1000, 
Cou. FostEer’s “ discovery ”’ will remain an 
inextricable myth for ever. 

Also it is much to be regretted that Cox. 
Foster in his note specifies neither the 
title nor date of the Chinese book whence Dr. 
Geil is said to have translated this tale, nor 
does he explain why he has chosen the years 
between 200 and 1000 a.p. as the duration 
of its supposed travel across Asia. As my 
occasional writings to ‘N. & Q.’ illustrate, 
China certainly possesses many a model of 
the tales and proverbs now thriving in 
Europe and Western Asia; but we must 
never forget that there are therein a multitude 
of them which bear enough of native physiog- 
nomy, but prove on investigation to be the 
copies, modifications, or metamorphoses of 
foreign originals. Taking these into con- 
sideration, one might be justified in suspect- 
ing whether the Chinese story of the Wang 
family is not really an imitation of ‘ Aladdin.’ 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 





* See, e.g., ‘Encyc. Brit.,’ 11th ed., vol. v. 
pp. 197-8, where, however, the final year of the 
dynasty is not clearly given, apparently because 
it was not destroyed at once, but dwindled down 
after much lingering.’ 





WILKES AND Lorp TaurRtow (11S. x. 366). 
—Mr. BLEACKLEY destroys a good story of 
the readiness of Wilkes, and he is supported 
by the negative evidence in Wraxall’s 
‘Posthumous Memoirs of My Own Time.’ 
In Campbell's ‘Life of Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow’ the Wilkes story is told, and no 
authority is quoted. The late Mr. Jennings 
in his ‘ Anecdotal History of the British 
Parliament ’ quotes Earl Stanhope, and gives 
the witty comment of Wilkes and also 
Burke’s exclamation, ‘‘ The best thing that 
can happen to you,” and Pitt’s exclamation, 
“OQ! what a rascal!’? ‘The whole story is 
worth recalling, and I cite Wraxall as my 
authority. 

Pitt and the King’s Government were 
insisting, on the authority of Dr. Willis, 
that the King’s illness was temporary, and 
therefore that temporary arrangements 
should be made by the two Houses for the 
carrying on of business. The majority 
believed, on the authority of Dr. Warren, 
that the King’s illness was permanent, and 
Fox and the Prince’s friends claimed that 
the Prince had a right to the Regency and 
to appoint a Ministry. The Lords met on 
15 December :—- 

‘“* Pitt well knew that the Chancellor had closed 
his bargain with the heir-apparent since the 
House of Peers last met on the llth Dec. Every 
condition demanded was conceded by his Royal 
Highness, and Thurlow engaged that in the 
progress of the approaching debate he would 
oppose Lord Camden’s proposition. Pitt, how- 
ever, did not then know that the negotiation, 
after being thus concluded, had been suddenly 
and unexpectedly overturned. Lord Lough- 
borough, having received intimation of it, instantly 
repaired to Carlton House, where he clamoured so 
loudly against the concessions, all which must be 
made at his expense, that the Prince, in order to 
appease him, reluctantly consented to send Fox 
to the Chancellor with a message stating his in- 
ability to fulfil the stipulated conditions. Fox 
only made the notification a few hours before the 
discussion came on in the House of Peers, a fact 
of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer [i.e., 
Pitt] was ignorant.” 

Lord Stormont had spoken of marks of 
kindness received from the King. 

*““* My own sorrow,’ pursued the Chancellor 
[i.e., Thurlow], ‘is aggravated by the same cir- 
cumstance. My debt of gratitude likewise to 
him is ample‘for the numerous favours which he 
has conferred on me, which whenever I forget 
may God forget me!’ Pitt, who was standing at 
only a few paces distant....no longer master of 
his indignation, turned round to General Manners 
and to the other friends close to him, and in a 
low voice exclaimed, ‘Oh! the rascal!’ ” " 

The next night Wraxall voted in the 
Commons for Pitt’s resolution. He got the 


story from Manners, and records it in 1820 
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during the life of Manners; and those who 
know Wraxall’s wealth of detail and love of 
anecdote will not think it likely that he 
would fail to hear or to record the pointed 
remarks of Wilkes or Burke if they had been 
made at the time. Wraxall’s last mention 
of Wilkes is on 9 May, 1787, eighteen months 
earlier, when he records his speech on the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and 
observes that Wilkes had rarely taken any 
active part in the last two or three sessions, 
that he felt the infirmities of approaching 
age, and that his articulation grew annually 
more embarrassed. 

[ venture to give this long extract because 
it shows how little the ordinary man can 
judge by reports of speeches. Thurlow’s 
sentences resounded through the land as a 
manly, disinterested declaration of loyal 
attachment to a fallen monarch, while we 
now recognize it as a blasphemous expression 
of disappointinent at his failure to get his 
price for desertion. J. J. FREEMAN. 

Shepperton-on-Thames. 


EARLS OF DERWENTWATER: DESCEND- 
ANTS (11S. x. 148, 218, 256, 271, 311, 373).— 
Mr. Moreton makes the mistake of calling 
the second the last Earl of Derwentwater. 
James, the third, was the last. 

In the ‘Parish Registers of Aldenham, 
Herts, 1660-1812,’ by Archdeacon Kenneth 
Gibbs (privately printed), vol. i. p. 310, is 
the mention of Robert Dolling, Vicar of 
Aldenham 1775-94, only son of James 
Dolling, of Kingsberry, Middlesex, who 
married Mary, only child of J. Radcliffe of 
Stockport, Cheshire, cousin of the last Ear! 
of Derwentwater. MATILDA PoLuaRD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


AVANZINO OR AVANZINI (11 S. x. 370).—I 
would refer Mr. Ii. Rimpautt Dipp1n, of the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, to the most 
accurate of living Italian authorities, Signor 
Basilio Magni, for some collateral elucidation 
of the drawing attributed to Pier Antonio 
Avanzino “about the date a.p. 1580,” now 
in his catalogue. Mr. Dippin apparently 
considers his ‘ Enthronement of the Virgin ’ 
to be the work of Nucci Avanzino rather 
than of Pier Antonio Avanzino, on the ground 
of suitability of date. Let it be noted Nucci 
died in 1630, and Pier Antonio Avanzino in 
1733; therefore, as he says, the design 
accords most probably with the period and 
lifetime of Nucci, as Pier Antonio flourished 
fully one hundred years later, when art was 
in decadence. 

I find Basilio Magni’s gigantic volume on 
‘Italian Painting’ refers to both these 





artists, and I translate all he writes concerning 
them as follows. Vol. iii. p. 637, ‘ Pittura 
del Secolo XVIII.’ :— 

“ Pierantonio Avanzini of Piacenza, who died 
in 1733, was a pupil of Marcantonio Franceschini 
of Bologna,and worked in fresco on the ceiling of 
the Sala del Colloquio in the church of San Martino 
at Naples scenes from the life of Christ ; and on 
the walls of San Brunone oil paintings. Many 
other works he painted in Piacenza, but for the 
most part from designs of his Maestro (master) 
and others, as he possessed small powers of 
composition.” 

From vol. iii. p. 598 :— 

* Avanzino Nucci of Citta del Castello died in 
1629, aged 77 years. He painted an altarpiece in 
San Silvestro on the Quirinal (Rome), and frescoes 
in the second chapel on the right of the Church of 
San Agostino; also paintings of the Madonna 
with SS. Peter and Paul on the tiles of the 
staircase of the Capitolino picture gallery, for- 
merly over the altar of the chapel of the Conserva- 
tori, now a passage chamber, since a.door has been 
opened exactly where the altar stood.” 

These fragments comprise all Signor 
Magni writes concerning the Avanzini, and 
he justly asserts that he sees all that he 
describes. I possess several letters he kindly 
wrote me on various topics, and I am glad to 
say that he still works as a landscape painter 
in his advanced years. He presented copies 
of his volumes to the British Museum and 
South Kensington—perhaps the only ones 
in England, except the copy from which I 
quote. WILLIAM MERCER. 


DrE BRUXELLES AND D’ANVERS (11 58. x. 
370).—For a bibliography of the Varick 
family, which united the two offices of burg- 
grave of Bruxelles and margrave of _Ant- 
werpen by the marriage of Henri de Varick 
with Anne Damant, see J. Huyttens ‘ L’art 
de vérifier les généalogies des familles belges 
et hollandaises,’ p. 168. Although hereditary 
charges, these can hardly be ealled 
‘honours,’ Nicolas Damant, Chancellor of 
Brabant and father of Anne, having bought 
the burggravate of Bruxelles of the Count of 
Bossu in 1606.~ As regards the burggravate 
in particular, J. B. Christyn, author of the 
‘ Jurisprudentia Heroica,’ points out (p. 351) 
that the burggrave (latiné “vicecomes”’) 
was castellan or judge of a town. Not to 
confuse these so-called vicomtes with heredi- 
tary viscounts by patent which existed 
contemporaneously with them during the 
later centuries, it seems well to denominate 
the former as burggraves, though indeed, in 
Flemish, the viscount by patent becomes 
burggraaf. The translation of markgraaf (or 
margrave) by “marquis’’ would involve the 
absurdity, in the case of Antwerpen, of 
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identifying the official margravate with the 
*marquisat du Saint Empire” of which 
the Emperors declared themselves, in their 
styles, the titulars; yet it would be a 
strictly parallel case. The official burggrave 
vicomtes of ‘later days no doubt took 
advantage of their nomenclature to con- 
found themselves, as far as possible, with 
viscounts by patent: e.g., Philippe de l’Es- 
pinoy on the title-page of his ‘ Recherche des 
Antiquitez et Noblesse de Flandres ’ (Douay, 
1631) calls himself Viscount of Thérouanne. 
In Zeelandthe Van Cruiningens were for many 
generations burggraves, or pretended to the 
same; Jan van Cruiningen, elected Knight 
of the Fleece at Mechlin in 1491, figures in 
the armorials, in the French ones at least, as 
Vicomte de Zélande. One should remember 
that his sovereign, Philip the Handsome, was 
Count of Holland and Zeeland. Article 106 
of the modern Belgian Conseil héraldique’s 
jurisprudence says :— 

“Le titre de vicomte ou chatelain en Flandre ne 
conférait aucun rang dans la hiérarchie nobiliaire. 
Il n’était pas requis d’étre noble pour exercer cette 
charge.” 

As regards titles, it is interesting to note 
that (1) whilst Bruxelles and Antwerp have 
given these to no man (the marquisate of 
H. R. E. and the inappropriate predicate in 
Cahen d’Anvers perhaps excepted), one Jan 
van de Ven was created Vicomte de Louvain 
by patent in 1711. In 1773 his nephew X. 
de Chaignon, French envoy to the Valais, 
claimed the viscountcy, but without success. 
(2) Leopold II. chose (as sovereign of the 
Congo Free State ?) to decorate his sons by 
Baroness Vaughan with the titles @ brevet of 
Due de Tervueren and Comte de Raven- 
stein. alee Tae oe 


WALTER Scott (11 S. x. 330, 374, 393). 
—TI am not able to furnish OLD Gown with 
any instances of modern denunciations of 
Scott, but the following from the preface 
of M. Paul Bourget’s latest work, ‘ Le 
Démon de Midi,’ giving evidence of a 
reaction in Scott’s favour, may perhaps be 
of interest, and, by implication, of use :— 

“‘Dans ce chef-d’ceuvre qui s’appelle en 
anglais ‘ Old Mortality,’ et, en frangais, ‘ Les 
Puritains d’Ecosse,’ Walter Scott, ce génial 
initiateur, nous a donné un modéle accompli de 
la maniére dont ce domaine [les théses religieuses] 
peut étre exploité, sans que l’artiste tombe ni 
dans le pamphlet ni dans la dissertation théo- 
Jogique,—égales erreurs dés gu’il compose un 
roman. Son Balfour de Burley, le fanatique 
tentateur d’Henri Morton, qui cite l’Fcriture 
l’épée a la main et se livre & des méditations 
spirituelles entre deux embuscades, demeure sa 
plus étonnante création peut-étre. Et cependant, 





quel peuple de figures inoubliables Scott a mis 
sur pied et avec quelle vigueur de touche, quel 
pouvoir merveilleux de crédibilité ! Je n’ai certes 
pas la prétention, permise au seul Balzac, de 
rivaliser de prés ou de loin avec le Grand Ecossais. 
Si j’ai rappelé son nom a la premiére page d’un 
livre ot est raconté un drame de conscience reli- 
gieuse, c’est simplement pour bien prouver, par 
ce rappel, que les défauts du ‘ Démon de Midi’ ne 
doivent étre reprochés qu’a l’auteur et non au 
genre, et que l’art du roman peut s’attaquer 
légitimement, sans se dénaturer, méme a cet 
ordre de sujets. C’est aussi pour rendre hommage 
une fois de plus a cet ancétre, trop méconnu chez 
nous aujourd’hui, 4 ce grand ‘romantique con- 
servateur,’ comme I’a si heureusement appelé son 
dernier et distingué critique M. Pabbé Henri 
Bremond.” 
HYLLARA. 


OxLp CHARING Cross (11 S. vii. 288, 357 ; 
x. 353).—My contention was that this monu- 
ment had not fallen down or been removed 
during the whole course of its existence, 
1291-1646. The further excerpts from 
Dekker do not afford any direct evidence to 
the contrary, and we may interpret the 
whole of his allusions as applying to the vross 
surmounting the structure. The whole upper 
part may have stood awry, but it is im- 
probable that the entire monument, largest 
and most magnificent of the Eleanor crosses, 
was so neglected as to be ruinous and unsafe. 
Its position so near the Court would save it 
from harm by intent or carelessness, such as 
caused the complete loss of the crosses at 
Grantham and St. Albans. Dr. J. Galloway 
(‘ Historical Sketches of Old Charing,’ p. 78) 
quotes from John Norden (MS. Harl. 570, 
circa 1593): ‘‘An old weather - beaten 
monument....was most stately, though now 
defaced by antiquity.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


** BocueEs ”’ (11 8. x. 367).—It is not easy 
to see any connexion between boche and 
caboche. The latter appears as a familiar 
word meaning “ head ”’ in French and French- 
English dictionaries, ¢e.g., Napoléon Landais, 
Boyer, Chambaud. Leroux gives it as mean- 
ing téte in his ‘ Dictionnaire Comique,’ &c., 
1786, as well as in the earlier edition of 1718. 
Boche does not appear. In Alfred Delvau's 
‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue Verte,’ nouvelle 
édition (? 1883), and in Jean La Rue’s 
‘Dictionnaire d’Argot’ (? about 1890), ca- 
boche means téte. ace 

Delvau gives ‘‘ Boche. Mauvais sujet ”’ ; 
La Rue, ‘ Boche. Mauvais, laid. Alle- 
mand. Téte de boche, individu entété ou 
d’esprit borné, téte dure.” ; 

A. Barrére doesnot give caboche in his 
‘Argot and Slang,’ 1887; but he gives 
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“Boche (popular), rake, ‘rip,’ ‘ molrower,’ 
or ‘ beard-splitter.’ Téte de —, German.” 
It may be worth while to give several 
French slang words which appear s.v. ‘ Alle- 
mand ’ in Raphael de Noter’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
Frangais Argot’ (? about 1901): “ Alle- 
mand. Boche, choucroutmann, prusco, téte 
de boche, bosch, alboche, mangeur de chou- 
crotte.”’ 
Delvau gives ‘“ cabosse,” and La Rue 
“* cabéche,” as alternative forms of caboche. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Boche is a diminutive of Alboche, a French 
slang word used contemptuously to denote 
a person of Teutonic race. It appears to 
have been in vulgar use for several genera- 
tions, and after falling into abeyance has 
enjoyed a revival of popularity among the 
French and the Walloons (French-speaking 
Belgians) since the war of 1870-71. It is 
probably derived from Allemand (German) 
and caboche (noddle), and might be literally 
translated as ‘“‘ German noddle.”” The Ger- 
man head is supposed to be square-shaped, 
not round-shaped like the Latin head ; 
hence the French of the lower classes fre- 
quently refer to a German as a téle carrée 
(square head), and thence to ‘‘ German- 
head,” or Alboche, was for the nimble French 
mind an easy transition. 

Caboche is, of course, derived from the 
Latin caput. 

I have also heard it surmised that the 
origin of Alboche is quite ancient, and can 
be traced back to the Latin words albus 
gilvus, or albogilvus, meaning a _ whitish 
yellow, having originated in the observation 
made in Roman times by the Gauls that 
their Teutonic invaders were mostly men of 
light sandy hair or beard. Perhaps some of 
your readers can throw light on this theory. 

J. B. BRANDRETH. 


Gotuic Mason-Scutptors (11 8. x. 331, 
372).—-L. L. K. does not mention the English 
edition of the ‘ Album de Villard de Honne- 
court,’ really of more value to the student 
than is the original French one, containing 
as it does Prof. Willis’s commentaries and 
notes in addition to the text of Lassus. The 
English edition, published in 1859, gains 
also by the inclusion of a translation of 
the admirable essay on Villard by Jules 
Quicherat. W. Grant KEITH. 


Wilars de Honecort.—Nothing is known 
of Wilars de Honecort beyond what may be 
gathered from a small volume of sketches 
by him preserved in the National Library 
in Paris. This consists of thirty-three 





leaves of vellum, each about 9 in. high and 
6 in. wide, filled with pen-and-ink drawings, 
many of which are accompanied by expla- 
natory notes written in the Picard dialect 
of the thirteenth century. A facsimile of 
this sketch-book, with notes by Lassus and 
Quicherat, translated by Willis, was pub- 
lished by J. H. & J. Parker in 1859. 
BENJ. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY (11 S. 
x. 281, 336).—From these interesting notes 
arises the question whether Geoffrey V. of 
Anjou and his son Henry II. of England 
ever bore arms in the heraldic sense. The 
former died at the very dawn of heraldry, 
so the presumption would be against his 
having done so. The only evidence on the 
other side seems to be the enamelled por- 
trait on a copper plate at Le Mans, men- 


tioned at the second reference. Is_ it 
claimed that this is contemporary ? And 
if so, how does the evidence stand ? Being 


far from libraries, the only description I 
can put my hand on is one in Black’s ‘ Guide 
to Touraine and Brittany’ (1901), which 
includes Maine. This says that the plate 
was ‘formerly on the pier over his tomb in 
the cathedral” (p. 59), with no information 
as to the date. But even if the plate had 
been on the tomb itself, it might, perhaps, 
have been a later addition. Is it possible 
to obtain information on this all-important 
question of date ? 

In ‘ Old England’ there is an illustration 
(No. 402) which seems to represent the 
Le Mans portrait, but unfortunately it is 
only a copy of another copy, so is useless 
for details ; the lions give the impression of 
having been modernized, and have lost the 
peculiarities noted by Mr. A. R. Baytey. 
According to this drawing the curved 
shield is shown in profile, the visible half 
bearing 4 lions rampant, 2, 1, and 1. This 
certainly at first sight implies that the whole 
shield bore 8 lions (4, 2, and 2); but if the 
plate is very ancient, this might be an 
instance of the ‘“ primitive convention ” of 
crowding the whole arms on to the visible 
half of the shield, as on the first seal of 
Richard I. (v. inf.). 

As to Henry IT., I believe there is no 
evidence of his having borne arms. His 
great seal shows him with shield on arm, 
but it is turned away so that only the inside 
is visible. I suggest that if there were any- 
thing on the shield it would probably have 
been turned to show the charge; and that 
the fact that this was not done, together 
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with the early date, is presumptive evidence 
against Henry having assumed arms at the 
time of his accession. Whether he did so 
at a later date there is nothing to show. 

The first seal of Richard I. shows a lion 
rampant in the visible half of the shield, 
whence it has been supposed that there 
were 2 lions on it. But Mr. Barron—the 
leading authority, I believe, on medieval 
heraldry—vwrites that on this seal 
‘*appears a single lion rampant, crowded into the 
visible half of his shield by the primitive conven- 
tion by which the lion of Flanders is thus repre- 
sented upon some of the seals of the counts.” 
—Ancestor, i. 209. 

When or why Richard changed his arms 
to the 3 leopards, or “‘ lions passant gardant,”’ 
which first appear on his second seal (April— 
May, 1198), we do not know. One might 
suggest that he wished to make his arms 
quite different from those of the King of 
Scots, assuming that the Scotch lion was 
already in existence; or, if the change of 
arms synchronized with the change of seal, 
that he wished to increase the difference 
between his two seals. Perhaps it is safer to 
attribute the change to mere caprics or love 
of change. It may be noted that we do not 
know the colours of his earlier arms. 

Would Mr. Baytry kindly give us the 
colours of the shield and lions attributed to 
Geoffrey of Anjou ? G. H. Wuite. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


CROSS-LEGGED Erriciss (11 S. viii. 446; 
ix. 14).—The following note is to be found 
in R. Brathwait’s ‘Remains after Death,’ 
sig. H, 1618. It relates to “ an Auncestour 
of the Cogniers ”’ :— 

‘*His Monument remaineth in the body of the 
church at Sockburn, where hee lieth crosse-legged 
(which inferreth his being before the Conquest), 
hauing his Fauchion by his side, his Dogge at his 
feete.” 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


THe ApocryPHA: STORY OF JUDITH 
(11 8S. x. 389).—The old Lectionary con- 
tained the whole of the Book of Judith and 
various other parts of the Apocrypha which 
are not in the present one. The latter came 
into use on 1 Jan., 1872. W. A. Frost. 


‘** BROTHER JOHANNES ”’ (11 S. x. 370, 397). 
—-According to The Evening Standard of 
24 Oct., the Latin original MS. of Brother 
Johannes’s prophecies was found, in 1890, by 
the son of the late Adrien Peladan, among 
his father’s papers, who was the author of a 
book on ‘ Prophecies,’ and editor of a review 
named The Annals of the Supernatural. The 





son “ believes ’’ Brother Johannes to have 
been a French monk in the sixteenth century. 
The October number of The Month had an 
instructive article on such prophecies. 
L. L. Is. 
{Mr. J. B. WAINEWRIGHT, who refers to the 
article in The Month by the Rev. Herbert Thurs- 
ton, 8.J., thanked for reply.] 


Witt or Mrs. Mary KInpERLEY: PETER 
PEGGE-BURNELL (11 S. x. 368).—The above- 
named gentleman, who is stated to have 
married Mary, widow of 'T. Lee of Chester- 
field, apparently left no descendants, as his 
property passed to the son of his sister 
Mellicent Pegge, who had married Thomas 
Steade. This son assumed the names of 
Pegge-Burnell, and his descendants still 
possess Winkburn Hall, co. Notts, the old 
Burnell property. P. D. M. 


‘ CHICKSEED WITHOUT CHICKWEED ’ (11 §. 
x. 366).—This book was first published by 
Darton & Co. in 1839, price 1s. It wus last 
reprinted by Lockwood & Son in 1892, and 
is now out of print. Wo. H. Peet. 
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The Titled Nobility of Europe. 
(Harrison 


edited by the Marquis of Ruvigny. 

& Sons, 2/. 2s. net.) 

Out of fifty-one European sovereigns thirty-four 
are German, eleven are married or closely related 
to Germans, and only five are free, more or 
less, from German admixture. These figures 
are significant at the present time, when there 
is a feeling that German influences have reached 
aclimax. Formerly in order to arrive at data of 
this description we should have had to consult 
the Gotha annual or similar books printed 
abroad, but in the volume before us we now 
possess a publication which furnishes information 
concerning not only princely houses, but also the 
nobility of nearly the whole continent. As the 
sub-title explains, it is an ‘ International Peerage.’ 
Its further title, ‘‘* Who’s Who ” of the Sovereign 
Princes and Nobles,’ sounds a trifle undignified, 
but perhaps we must not fall behind the times in 
the matter of popular expressions. 

This useful work, as one need hardly remark, is 
peculiarly well timed. The Preface is printed in 
five languages, the notices of the governing houses 
in thirteen languages with English translation ;. 
and the Peerage division is a medley, being partly 
in English and partly in the language of the 
country to which the title belongs. The inter- 
national character of the work would have been 
better maintained if French could have been used 
for the general information instead of English, for 
the number of foreign subscribers is considerable, 
though it is doubtful if many of them will receive 
the volume this year. A feature of the ‘ Peerage ’ 
is the descriptive headings of the titles, which 
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include dates and particulars of their origin. 
Some are difticult to follow, but the details they 
contain are valuable enough to repay the trouble 
of a little concentrated attention. or instance, 
* Burke’s Peerage’ still allows the style of Prince of 
Mindelheim to the Duke of Marlborough ; but the 
‘International Peerage’ shows that this title 
became extinct in 1722 on the death of the great 
duke. We may also learn that the title of Vis- 
conde de Monserrat, which was conferred in 1870 
on Mr. Francis Cook of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
(afterwards Sir Francis Cook, Bart.), was for two 
lives only, a limitation to which we are not accus- 
tomed. There appears to have been no similar 
limitation in the patent of Baron Albert Grant. 
One would expect to find the eleventh Marquis of 
Grimaldi also among the foreign titles at the end 
of ‘ Burke’s Peerage,’ seeing that his pedigree has 
been recorded in the College of Arms. It may be 
interesting to mention that the Graf von Schén- 
burg-Glauchau (p. 1330) numbers among his 
ancestors Topham Beauclerk and Lady Diana 
Spencer, and is therefore of royal descent from 
King Charles II. and Nell Gwynn. A difficult 
entry to follow is that of Dom Miguel of Braganza 
(p. 48), who ‘‘ succeeded his father, Michael I., 
King of Portugal, 30 June, 1828-26 May, 1834, 
14 Nov., 1866.’ The expression ‘‘ Mother 
Chureh ”’ receives illustration in the notice of Don 
Jaime (Bourbon), who is described as ‘ eldest son 
of the Holy Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
Church.” 

Naturally much has had to be sacrificed, even 
though there are 1,598 pages of two columns. 
Contractions abound, and many of them are not 
in the list of abbreviations. Only living members 
are named, and the degrees of relationship when 
further removed than nephew are not mentioned, 
so that pedigrees cannot be drawn up from this 
source alone. It is not claimed that the work is 
exhaustive. For some countries all titles includ- 
ing and above that of baron are given; for other 
countries only those above baron; for France only 
ducal titles as yet appear; but completion is 
aimed at in future issues. The list of Errata 
could be considerably extended. It is awkward 
for an editor with a French name to ask indul- 
gence for ‘erreurs glissés,’”’ and to allow such 
faults to pass as “au primogéniture ’’ (twice), 
“la commerce,’ and “ fournissé.’’ The Italian 
slips, which are numerous, include differences in 
dates and particulars between the English and 
Italian texts; ‘‘stepmother’’ should be rendered 
by matrigna, not suocera (p. 43); and the Rue 
Crown of Saxony is translated sometimes as 
Ruta and sometimes left as Rue. According to 
the plan of the work, it appears to be indicated 
that Prince Théodore Callimachi is still living ; 
he died 7 April, 1894. 

The armorial illustrations are not of the highest 
order, the Norwegian achievement being especi- 
ally weak. All the lions in the Saxe-Meiningen 
quarterings should be rampant, in spite of the fact 
that German draughtsmen have gradually allowed 
the front paws to reach the ground. The arms 
of several princely houses have been omitted for 
no apparent reason. Supporters have not been 
served out impartially, and the mantle has been 
allowed to some and denied to others. The 
canting position of the inescutcheon in the Belgian 
arms, and the substitution of a bird for the 
familiar crowned stockfish of Iceland in the Danish 
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shield, require some explanation. The motto of 
Greece contains two errors, and Denmark’s motto 
reads ‘‘ Dominus mihiad jutor.”’ 

We consider this the most important work of 
its kind that has ever been published, and we 
hope that it will be found possible to produce it 
yearly. 


Berkeley and Percival. By Benjamin Rand. 

(Cambridge University Press, 9s. net.) 

Pror. FRASER, when compiling the ‘ Life’ of 
Berkeley which accompanies his edition of the 
philosopher’s works, transcribed from the ‘ Letter- 
books’ of the Egmont collection sundry passages 
in letters which passed between Berkeley and 
his friend John Percival, first Earl of Egmont. 
This set of letters had, however, until now not 
been brought to publication as a whole, and Dr. 
Benjamin Rand, whose edition of Shaftesbury’s 
‘Second Characters’ we lately had the pleasure 
of reviewing, is not a little to be congratulated 
upon its having fallen to him to give it to 
the world. The first half of the eighteenth 
century has no more admirable or more engaging 
figure to show than that of Berkeley; it cannot 
but have been a pleasure to be occupied once 
more with the details of his life, even though the 
new matter adds little of importance to what 
was already known; and, so far as his tasks of 
illustration and arrangement go, Dr. Rand has 
nothing to expect but thanks. He gives us, 
before the letters, a lucid, careful, and quite 
adequate ‘ Biographical Commentary,’ which, 
taking one year after another, and with con- 
tinual reference to the letters, rounds out hints, 
explains allusions, and generally gives the back- 
ground of information needed for a proper appre- 
ciation of the letters. 

The first of these is from Berkeley at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in September, 1709, condoling 
with Percival on the loss of statues, medals, &c., 
collected in Italy and in the way of being conveyed 
to Cork. The last between the two old friends 
is that in which Berkeley congratulates Percival 
on the earldom (1733). The most interesting 
parts of the correspondence are, as might be 
expected, those connected with the publication 
of Berkeley’s works, and especially of the ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge,’ the letters from 
Italy, and the letters discussing Berkeley’s 
famous Kermuda project. Tere and there one 
comes across passages—which have by no means 
escaped Dr. Rand—of fine descriptive eloquence,,. 
but, taken as a whole, the correspondence shows us 
Berkeley far less on the side of intellectual accom- 
plishment or vigour than on that of those qualities 
which so endeared him to his contemporaries. 
It is Percival, one comes to see, who sets the 
topics and circumscribes the limits of the corre- 
spondence—or rather it is the genuine and affec- 
tionate sympathy of Percival’s friend. And 
therefore we get little or nothing in the way of 
speculation, but much sober reflection— irradiated 
with that charm which was Berkeley’s singular 
gift—upon the tide of national affairs and the 
personages carried on the stream of it, together 
with playful accounts of Percival’s small children 
when absent from their parents, and kindly 
messages of solicitude for Lady Percival’s health. 
Percival’s own writing is singularly dignified and 
honest—growing a little pompous, a little hor- 
tatory, as the years increase. His confidence in 
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Berkeley is shown by his support of the Bermuda 
scheme, though it is clear that, like the Govern- 
ment and the wits of the day, he had suffered 
himself to be bewitched in the matter by Berkeley's 
-eloquence and charm, for, in answer to a scathing 
and clever criticism of the scheme from one William 
Byrd, a wealthy and cultivated Virginian, he 
has mighty little to say. But his own chief public 
work, the care of the colonization of Georgia 


in all that was required to be done for it in this | 
and Fénelon.” 


country, must, one cannot but think, have owed 
something of its steady zeal and generous far- 
sightedness to the peculiar inspiration derived 
from Berkeley and from Berkeley’s example. 
Not the least pleasing passages in the corre- 
spondence—-considering the characters of the 
two,men—are those relating to Percival’s manage- 
ment of some of Berkeley’s pecuniary affairs. 

The letters break off while the two friends are 
still in their prime. We could have wished for 
them to continue over some part of the eighteen 
years which Berkeley spent at Cloyne—a period 
for which the details known are delightful indeed, 
yet hardly copious enough for the satisfaction 

.of the philosopher’s admirers. Dr. Rand gives 
from Percival’s Journal the scanty extracts 
bearing on Berkeley, which yet suffice to attest 
that their friendship remained unbroken. Berke- 
ley, it will be remembered, survived Percival for 
some five years. 

The Scottish Historical Review: (Glas- 
gow, MacLehose & Sons, 2s. 6d 

TuHIs is a very interesting number. 


ae 


Mr. 


J. Dz. 
Mackie opens w ith ‘Scotland and the Spanish 


Armada,’ and shows that although her share in 
the event limits itself to dealing with the few 
weather-beaten ships which managed to reach 
her shores,‘‘ yet Scotland was vitally concerned, 
and was during the whole period from 1580 to 
1588 a most important. card in the diplomatic 
game in Europe,” being ‘ “the hinge upon which 
these world-politics turned.’ 

The next article, by Sir P. J. Hamilton-Grierson, 
treats of ‘The Boundary Stone and the Market 
Cross.’ He states that ‘‘ the evidence seems to 
show that the borderland was a holy ground, a 
neutral territory, within which those who belonged 
to different communities—i.e., strangers, and, 
because they were strangers, enemies—met with 
one another for the purpose of trading, without 
fear of violence or robbery, so long, at all events, 
as the trading lasted.’ The trading probably 
took place at the boundary stone itself, so that 
the symbol of the market-place may have been 
in origin the symbol of the boundary and its 
neutrality. Many market crosses were Christian 
crosses from the time of their erection, and were 
in some cases planted by the Church as substi- 
tutes for the old pagan monoliths. ‘‘ Still, 
the question remains whether some of the stones, 
now crosses in appearance, were not originally 
the objects of heathen worship, and do not owe 
their existing form to attempts by their, votaries 
to give them the shape of a living body.” 

Mr. David Baird Smith gives an ‘account of 
the career and work of John Barclay. ‘‘ He was 
the only child of William Barclay, of Pont-a- 
Mousson and Angers, and his French wife. His 
father, a man of fine character and high attain- 
ment, gained a European reputation as a political 
theorist, and his treatises ‘De regno et regali 








‘De potestate Pape’ mark 
important stages in the development of the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings.’’ The work 
which his son John has left ‘‘ serves to define 
him as a politique and moraliste in the French 
sense of the terms.” His most important work, 
the ‘ Argenis,’ published after his death, “‘ stands 
by itself. It is a political romance with a peculiar 
character, and has features which mark it off 
from the work ‘of Harrington and More, Sidney 
There is a legend that the ‘Argenis ’ 
was one of Richelieu’s bedside books, and was 
in fact his favourite political manual. ‘This Mr. 
Raird Smith does not consider to be well founded, 
“but it is true in the sense that the political 
principles set forth in Barclay’s romance found 
frequent expression in the policy of the great 
French statesman of the succeeding generation.”’ 
“The ‘ Argenis ’ was treated by the author’s con- 
temporaries as a roman @ clef, and all the editors 
of the Latin text have furnished their readers 
with keys in which an attempt is made to identify 
the characters with real persons ; but the attempt 
is doomed to failure, and adds nothing to the 
interest of the story. It is easy to identify 
Philip of Spain, the Duke de Guise, and one or 
two other actors in the French Wars of Religion ; 
but Henry of Navarre appears now as one 
character and now as another, and the father of 
the heroine, a benevolent, dignified, wise, and 
weak old king, has more of our King James I. 
than of the last of the Valois. Argenis herself 
is undoubtedly France, and in his portrait of 
this charming and spirited girl Barclay achieved 
a inasterpiece, and repaid a hundredfold his debt 
to the country of his exile.” 

There is also an article on the battle of Bannock- 
burn, in which the Rev. Thomas Miller ventures 
to construct a new theory of the battle which 
seems to him compatible with the authorities on 
which Mr. W. M. Mackenzie relies “‘ in his inge- 
nious and revolutionary theory,” and “also in 
harmony with new evidence and other 1ecords.”’ 
Mr. George Neilson continues his editing of 
Scotstarvet’s ‘ Trew Relation.’ 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Mr. Howarp H. CoTTeRELL, of Foden Road, 
Walsall, — be obliged to R. A. A.-L. and 
G. F. R. B. if they would communicate to him 
any information they may have received in 
answer to their queries ante p. 148 (Clement 
Cotterell) and p. 131 (Charles Cotterell) respec- 
tively. He is in possession of much material 
connected with the Cotterell family, and may be 
able to give additional particulars. 

Mr. H. SHanp.—Many thanks for very interest- 
ing communication. Another correspondent had 
anticipated it by a note which appears ante, 
p. 366. 

Miss Fox-Powys. — For explanations of the 
words ‘*Boches” and ‘‘ Alboches” see ante, pp, 
367, 416, 417. 

G. W. E. R., Mr. J. E. aii and PRIN- 
cIpAL SALMON.—Forwar 














